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found by the Germans in villages en route. But the
British War Office had not for the last three years been
providently piling up stores of greatcoats at Maubeuge
and La Quesnoy to be distributed to the Expeditionary
Force on arrival there.

And how little he himself had believed in the possibility
of war ! German diplomacy was to blame for that: his
ambassadors ought to have known and to have warned
him. In the spring of 1914 he had been excavating for
Greek antiquities in Corfu: was that like an Emperor
who knew that war was imminent ? But the Tsar knew,
for when he was asked what were his plans for that summer,
he replied: c Je resterai chez moi cette annee, parce
que nous aurons la guerre.5 William had not learned
that till months after the Imperial Family had been
murdered at Ekaterinburg, but what a piece of treachery
from the man who had sworn that he would never
draw the sword against Germany ! And when, half-
way through July 1914, he was peacefully yachting off
the coasts of Norway, he was told and thought worthy
of record that ships had been secretly detached from the
English fleet in order to kidnap him. . . . Such are a
few specimens of these fantastic memories.1

But psychologically this book is of great interest: it is
written in the calm, dispassionate style of an historian who,
in justice to the victim of iniquitous plots and in refutation
of cruel slanders against a prudent and far-seeing statesman,
is only concerned that the whole truth and nothing but
the truth should be known. Long ago Field-Marshal
Waldersee had observed: ' The Emperor often lies to other
people, but still more often to himself/ and the conclusion
is forced on the reader that persistence in this habit had

1 William II, My Memoirs, pp. 242, 243.